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THE MEMBERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


ALABAMA—J. Paul Keefe, Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. 


CALIFORNIA—A. C. Beeson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.; R. G. Belote, Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.; R. R. Blackburn, Southern California 
Gas Co.; F. V. Cowing, Repcal Brass Manufac- 
turing Co.; |. J. Hansen, Essick Manufacturing 
Co.; A. R. Heron, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; E. E. 
Johnson, Ow! Drug Co.; C. W. King, Fibreboard 
Products; R. J. McCullough, American Potosh 
& Chemical Corp.; L. J. Nevraumont, Pacific 
Gos & Electric Co.; E. J. Pollack, Exchange 
Orange Product Co. 


COLORADO—E. R. Niehaus, Great Western Sugar 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT—W. G. Beilby, Ensign-Bickford 
Co.; Rodney Chase, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
Henry Dawes, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co.; R. |. Metcalf, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; H. B. Purcell, Torrington Co.; R. €. 
Smyth, Schick, Inc.; H. B. Young, Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co. 


DELAWARE—William Blatz, Jr., Amalgamated 
Leather Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes. 


FLORIDA—J. M. Rosenthal, National Airlines; 
Otte Wettstein, Ill, Florida Telephone Co. 


WLLINOIS—R. E. Bowers, Marshall Field & Co.; 
J. R. Hundley, Granite City Steel Co.; E. L. 
Miller, Kable Printing Co.; J. L. Page, Aflas- 
Boxmakers; W. J. Reilly, International Harvester 
Co.; G. W. Torrence, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 


INDIANA—A. E. Apple, Servel, Inc.; F. Dillard, 
Pierce Governor Co.; Winfield Firman, Wm. H. 
Block Co.; J. P. Frerking, Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corp.; L. E. Gelow, Peter Eckrich & Sons; W. S. 
Gundeck, Studebaker Corp.; A. J. Kertis, Jr., 
P. R. Mallory & Co.; C. H. Shaw, Ross Gear & 
Tool Co. 


1tOWA—M. R. Frohs, Carr Adams & Collier Co.; 
L. R. Grimes, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; P. J. Larrabee, 
John Morrell & Co. 


KENTUCK Y—John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.; K. G. Midkiff, Kawneer Co.; J. C. Rumble, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times. 


MARYLAND—R. J. Bowers, Victor Products Corp. 


MASSACHUSETTS—W. A. Coyle, National Pnev- 
matic Co.; W. P. Nelson, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; T. J. Oliver, 8. B. Chemical 
Co.; H. S. Riddle, American Bosch Corp.; L. F. 
St. Aubin, New Bedford Rayon Co. 


MICHIGAN—E. J. Arey, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
D. R. Dail, Dail Steel Products Co.; A. W. 
Darling, Kent-Moore Organization; P. A. Denzig, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; 8. V. Hanthorne, Auto- 
Owners Insurance Co.; F. M. Harrison, Huron 
Milling Co.; J. G. Henry, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Bruce Homer, Acme Quality Paints; Forrest Inks, 
Lobdell Emery Manufacturing Co.; R. 1. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; Bruce Morse, Square D 
Co.; D. C. Rulo, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; W. G. 
Tuttle, Gar Wood Industries; F. L. Vidal, Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co.; K. A. Willey, Murray 
Corp. of America. 

MINNESOTA—R. H. Donaldson, Donald: Co.; 
Cc. W. Elliott, Mi polis-Moline Co.; J. H. 
Neufeld, Pillsbury Mills; S. M. Sitz, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 








MISSISSIPPI—E. E. Fisher, Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Cc. 


MISSOURI—M. O. Hampe, Chase Candy Co.; 
J. L. Hawn, Monsgnto Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Karches, Rice-Stix, Inc.; R. L. King, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.; Kenneth Rutledge, Ramsey 
Corp.; H. L. Simmons, Scullin Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA—R. A. Carlsen, Omaha Public Power 
District; E. F. Pettis, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—R. L. Bergeron, Shortell Shoes. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Byron, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
W. P. Fleming, Atlantic Products Co.; George 
Milne, Millville Manufacturing Co.; R. V. Mulli- 
gan, Johnson & Johnson; C. M. Murray, Stokes 
Molded Products; W. F. Oliver, Purolator Prod- 
vets; S. M. Parker, Whitehead Brothers Rubber 
Co.; J. Pickett, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co.; Andrew Richardson, Thermoid Co.; G L. 
Shipps, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; E. L. Worfolk, 
International Projector Corp. 


NEW YORK—T. C. Clark, Air Reduction Co.; E. B. 
Crawford, Auburn Button Works; F. E. Crist, 
Jaeger Watch Co.; Ashton Dunn, RCA Commu- 
nications; L. W. Korning, New York Central 
Railroad; A. A. Low, Consolidated Edison Co.; 
F. E. MacDonald, Cldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; 
J. A. Metcalf, P. C. K. Swiss Chocolate Co.; H. 
A. Peterson, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp.; D. D. Porter, United States Lines; R. H. 
Puffer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory; F. L. 
Rogers, Durez Plastics & Chemicals; W. C. Snell, 


Western Electric Co.; L. C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; J. W. Tower, Doubleday & Co.; W. 
G. Woodams, Symington-Gould Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA—F. T. deVyver, Erwin Mills; 
C. P. Reinhardt, Drexel Furniture Co. 


OHIO—G. C. Bole, Republic Stamping & Enamel- 
ing Co.; R. D. Buol, Western Automatic Machine 
Screw Co.; F. W. Climer, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; D. L. Garber, Seagrave Corp.; E. W. 

. Gressle, Warner & Swasey Co.; L. J. Haney, 
Dana Corp.; R. E. Keller, Acklin Stamping Co.; 
R. J. Ketterer, United Cooperatives; E. B. King, 
Robbins & Myers; F. L. Kling, S. K. Wellman Co.; 
R. S. Livingstone, Thompson Products; E. A. 
Navin, AVCO; F. R. Rauch, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; L. A. Rodelius, Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co.; J. H. Taylor, Proctor & Gamble Co.; 
T. J. Travers, Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; L. B. Visser, Clopay Corp. 


OKLAHOMA—R. W. Ellison, Service Pipe Line Co. 
OREGON—C. H. Campbell, Pacific Power & Light 


Co.; H. M. Gowing, Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA—lovis Anftol, Jr., Trane Co.; 


J. C. Breithaupt, Dodge Steel Co.; R. P. Brown, 
tAesta Machine Co.; F. R. Cadman, Warner Co.; 
F. E. Coho, Blaw-Knox Co.; C. E. Dean, E. Keeler 
Co.; T. W. Dickey, Jr., Shenango Pottery Co.; 
J. M. Downie, McKinney Manufacturing Co.; 
Jack Joslin, York Corp.; 1. K. Kessler, John B. 
Stetson Co.; J. W. Kuebler, Dixie Cup Co.; W. J. 
Larsen, Kendall Refining Co.; W. J. MacReynolds, 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; Dudley M. 
Mason, Armstrong Cork Co.; E. J. Mullen, I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co.; J. A. Stephens, United 
States Stee! Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. B. Byers, Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. 


TENNESSEE—R. W. Evans, Chattanooga Medicine 
Co.; T. K. Happel, Jr., Pet Dairy Products Co.; 
J. M. Lewis, Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 


TEXAS—H. M. Amlin, Texas Textile Mills; A. W. 
Beutel, Mosher Steel Co.; R. E. Smith, Jefferson 
Chemical Co.; S. R. Strong, LaGloria Corp.; 
L. W. Tate, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 





UTAH—J. R. Bowen, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 

VIRGINIA—M. A. Cross, Dan River Mills; R. W. 
Norris, Philip Morris & Co. 

WASHINGTON—R. A. Dingman, Weyerhauser 
Timber Co. 


WISCONSIN—W. Van Cleaf, Allis-Chalmers Man 
ufacturing Co.; R. H. Weaver, Falk Corp. 
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STATUS OF FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the second in BNA’s 1951 Personnel Policies Forum surveys. It focuses on a 
problem which many personnel executives believe will be of special concern to management 
in this period of expanding and unstable workforce. The findings should serve as a useful 
checklist for a reevaluation of company policies towards supervisors. 





Questionnaires were mailed the last day of February to the 160 personnel and industrial 


relations officials of the 1951 Forum Panel. The questionnaires--and this report--center on 
six major issues: 


Pay Policy 

Fringe Benefits 

Responsibility and Authority 
Communications 

Privileges and Special Status 
Resurgence of Foremen’s Unions 


When this report was compiled, a total of 148 replies had been received. The Panel 
members were asked questions on a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ basis, but at the same time were asked 
to provide any pertinent comments. Many of the comments are reproduced in the report to 
supplement the tabulation of the ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ replies. Where the comments were sub- 
mitted by the Panel member on a non-confidential basis, they are identified by a footnote. 


The tabulations are presented as percentages of (a) all participating companies, 
(b) smaller companies, and (c) larger companies. For purposes of this survey, those in the 


‘*smaller’’ category are companies employing less than 1,000 workers; those in the ‘‘larger’’ 
group companies employ more than 1,000 worxers. 


SUMMARY 


More attention has been devoted by American industry to foremen problems in the 
past few years than ever before, largely--in the opinion of many Panel members-~--because 
of the significant surge of foremen interest in unions at the end of World War Il. Today, 
the majority of Panel members believe, most companies have brought foremen sufficiently 
close to management to prevent any substantiai regrowth of sentiment for foremen’s unions. 


There is a strong minority view, however, which holds that management generally is 
failing to handle foremen properly, that it was more the Taft-Hartley law than enlightened 
management policies which squelched the foremen’s union movement, and that unless more 


positive steps are taken, industry will again be faced with union organizing drives among 
foremen. 


Just how first-line supervisors are treated at this time can be summarized broadly 
as follows, the survey reveals: 


(1) Pay of the average foreman most commonly runs between 20 and 30 percent more 
than for men he supervises, although there’s a wide fluctuation from company to company. 
At about a third of the companies, foremen also receive special bonuses not given rank-and- 


file employees. Some 90 percent of the companies, incidentally, pay foremen on a salary 
basis. 
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On the other side of the picture, however, premium pay practices normally are less 
liberal for foremen. And at almost 40 percent of the companies, individual wage adjustments 
for foremen are made on pretty much of a catch-as-catch-can basis rather than according 
to a formal plan. 


(2) Fringe benefits are more liberal in some way for foremen than for non-foremen 
at about four-fifths of the companies. On paid sick leave particularly, treatment is usually 
far better for foremen; a great many companies which give no paid sick leave at all to 
production people allow liberal amounts for foremen. 





More liberal practices also show up for foremen frequently in life insurance and paid 
vacation plans and, to a lesser extent, in pension and hospitalization benefits. 


(3) Foremen do have discharge power, and almost always are backed up by management 
when they use it, a great majority of the Panel members report. The same holds true for 
grievances: foremen generally have full responsibility in initial handling. And they also 
usually are counted on to make recommendations on who’s to get merit increases. 


At a majority of companies, too, foremen have a hand in interviewing job applicants, 
and at almost all companies, they carry the major responsibility for breaking in new 
employees. 


(4) Communications practices find higher management usually informing foremen in 
advance of any changes in company policy and, where there’s a union in the picture, frequently 
consulting and informing foremen on contract proposals and changes. Financial information 
is kept a little closer to the vest, however: only a third of the companies give advance in- 
formation to foremen. 





Foremen meetings to talk over company affairs are common at most companies, but 
only a minority publish a special magazine or bulletins for foremen. As for complaints from 
foremen, most companies lack a definite grievance procedure for foremen to turn to. 


(5) Certain privileges which go with being a ‘‘boss’’ typically are extended to first-line 
foremen: Most common are the use of a desk, exemption from time-clock punching, and 
special parking privileges. Less common, but still quite frequent, are rights to time off for 
personal reasons, special dining quarters, separate toilet facilities, a distinctive badge or 
uniform, and extra discounts on company products. 


PAY POLICY 2 


There are several significant distinctions in pay practices between first-line foremen 
and employees under them, according to replies of the Panel members. 


Salary vs. Hourly Payment 





Fully 90 percent of the companies pay first-line supervisors a salary, compared to but 
6 percent which have them on an hourly payroll. 


The remaining 4 percent have both hourly-rated and salaried supervisors; one places 
foremen on a saiary only after a year’s service as a supervisor. 


Overtime Pay 





Restrictions--Only a slight majority of the companies report that they give overtime 





pay to first-line foremen--and even many of these attach important limitations. There is 
a fairly common practice, for example, of not paying for ‘‘casual’’ or ‘‘incidental’’ overtime 
work by foremen or, as one official puts it, for ‘‘one or two hours at a time.”’ 
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PAY POLICY 





Also, some personnel executives explain that their foremen are paid overtime money 
only for scheduled overtime hours, when their usual workweek is extended on a reguiar 
basis, or when their department as a whole is scheduled for longer hours. For example: 





If a department is regularly scheduled for overtime it is our policy 
to pay the foreman straight time on his regular salary for the additional 
hours but this practice is not employed if the overtime is occasional or 
infrequent. 1/ 

* * x 

After 40 hours the foremen are paid their straight time rate if the 

department is scheduled to work overtime. 2/ 





Rate--For the most part, foremen who get overtime pay have it calculated on the same 
basis as rank-and-file employees, that is, at time and one-half their normal rate. But some 


half-dozen companies note specifically that they pay foremen only straight-time rates for 
overtime. 


Several others gear overtime rates to the foreman’s earnings: the higher his earnings, 
the lower the overtime rate, For example, one doesn’t pay overtime to foremen earning 
more than $400 a month, but grants straight time to those whose salary is $325 to $400, and 
time and one-half to those earning between $250 and $324. 3/ 


Another variation finds a firm paying straight time for hours over 40, but time and 
one-half after 44 hours. 4/ 





When Overtime Starts--Forty hours is usually the dividing line between regular and 
overtime work; at some companies, foremen are also eligible for overtime rates after 8 
hours a day. In several instances, however, overtime pay for foremen does not begin until 


44 or 45 hours, although it may start earlier for nonsupervisory personnel. Several typical 
descriptions: 


Basic day is 8 hours. Overtime is paid to foremen for bona fide 
work in excess of 8 hours, but preparatory and transfer time is excluded, 
such time being considered a part of the day’s work. 6/ 
* * x 
(A metal fabricator): Have two basic salary plans. In one plan the 
foreman is compensated for 40 hours and receives overtime over 40 hours. 
In the other plan he is compensated for 45 hours and receives overtime 
after 45 hours. In either case he receives double time for work on Sundays. 
* x x 
Salary is expected to cover normal 5-day operation. Occasionally, 
if foreman should be- called to work 9--12 hours in one d&y, time and 
one-half would be paid over 8 hours. Main purpose of this policy is to 
maintain differential. 7/ 


A unique system used by the Warner Company provides a quarterly overtime bonus 
to each foreman according to the amount of overtime put in by the foreman’s men during 


the preceding quarter. Text of the explanation which the company distributes to the foremen 
follows: 





Due to the fact that the length of our workweek, in many of our opera- 
tions, fluctuates as a result of weather conditions and seasonal demands, 
we have worked out the following plan to maintain a proper differential for 
the foremen over their workmen. 


1. We established a basic workweek for each foreman: If the basic work- 
week of a department is 40 hours, we add ¢# hours and establish a 
44-hour workweek for that foreman. This is based on the fact that a 
foreman generally puts in time in excess of his men. 
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2. The foreman’s basic salary is based on a differential over the earnings 
of his men (top men) for the number of hours established as the fore- 
man’s basic hours: If the men earned $1.00 per hour and the foreman’s 
basic workweek was established at 44 hours, the men would earn - 

40 hours @ $1.00 plus 4 hours @ $1.50 Total $46.00 
To this figure we add the foreman’s differential which is a minimum of 
10% over the earnings of the men. 











3. Quarterly (every 13 weeks) we average the hours of the men workin 
under each foreman: If their hours average more than the basic work- 
week hours of the foreman, in an amount greater than 2 hours, we then 
make a lump sum payment to the foreman of (the number of hours in 
excess of the foreman’s basic hours in steps of 2 hours x 13 weeks x 
13 the rate of the top men). 








Example: If the basic workweek of a foreman was established at 44 
hours per week and the men averaged 48.5 hours for the 
quarterly period, with the rate of the top man at $1.00 per 
hour, we would compute the foreman’s bonus as follows: 


4 hours (4 hrs. over 44) x 13 weeks x $1.50 per hour = Bonus 
4 x 13 weeks x $1.50 = $78.00 


Advantages of plan: 1. Maintains differential for foremen over their work- 
men. 2. Principle is in line with Wage Stabilization Bureau (World War II) 
whereby you were permitted to maintain the dollar differential over work- 
men, 3. Gives foremen a bonus directly after period of long hours when they 
know their men have had larger checks. 4. Easy to compute. 5/ 





Nonpayment for Overtime Work--What about companies which do not pay foremen for 
overtime hours? Isn’t resentment created among foremen during a period of overtime 
operations when their earnings remain stationary while those of employees under them rise? 





Anticipating these questions, some Panel members at such companies explain that 
foremen are given certain other financial benefits instead. For instance, their salaries are 
purposely set at a higher level to take care of occasional overtime duties. As the repre- 
sentative of a public utility notes: 

Included in the basic salary of all supervisory employees is an allow- 
ance for incidental overtime. This annual allowance for incidental overtime 
approximates ten percent (10%) of employee’s annual salary. One twenty- 
fourth of this annual overtime allowance is included in each supervisory 
employee’s semi-monthly pay rate. 


Also, bonus payments for foremen are sometimes considered in part as compensation 
for overtime hours. As one official says, his company’s annual bonus ‘‘compensates fore- 
men in an approximate way for extra hours worked.”’ 8/ 


Another privilege foremen often enjoy in return for overtime work is time off for 
personal reasons without loss of pay. This is apart from compensatory time off which some 
companies grant foremen who work overtime. At one firm, such personal time off is ona 
formal basis which provides foremen ‘‘7 days off (in addition to vacation) to compensate for 
extra hours worked.’’ 9/ 


Another company explains that it doesn’t pay for overtime hours up to 10 percent over 
the foreman’s usual schedule, although it does pay extra for emergency time over that: 
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(a) Such employees [foremen] are not entitled to overtime payment 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. They are, however, because of the 
nature of their positions, entitled to liberal consideration in connection 
with time off for personal reasons and in return are expected to spend as 
much time as required each day to adequately discharge their various 
responsibilities. It is assumed that time to be spent on the job each week 
might vary as much as 10% one way or the other from the regular 
scheduled hours of the department. 

(b) If, however, such employee is required to be on duty on the sixth 
day of a regular workweek, he will receive a bonus of 3-3/4% of his 
regular weekly salary for each hour worked on that day, provided he has 
worked a normal scheduled workweek, subject to the minor variation up 
or down as mentioned in (a) above, prior to the sixth day. Furthermore, 
if an exceptional amount of time is required due to some emergency during 
the regular workweek, over and above the minor variation up or down as 
mentioned in (a) above, a bonus at 3-3/4% rate of his regular weekly salary 
will be paid for each hour of such emergency time as is approved by his 
supervisor and the general manager. 

(c) No bonus payment shall exceed 30% of the regular weekly salary 
of such an employee in any week. 


Shift Premium Pay 





About 30 percent of the companies report that they pay shift premiums to foremen. 
It should be noted, however, that some companies do not pay shift premiums simply because 
they have no extra-shift or night operations. 


By and large, shift premiums paid to foremen are comparable to those paid rank-and- 
file employees. 


Instead of a given-size premium per hour for shift work, some firms add a flat sum 
or percentage to the overall salary of any foreman regularly assigned to a late shift. 


At least one company makes it clear that it uses salary levels as a boundary line between 
foremen who do and do not get shift bonuses: It pays a 10 percent premium for shift work to 
foremen who earn less than $435 a month. 10/ 


Weekend Premiums 





Premium pay for weekend work is provided for foremen by somewhat less than 30 per- 
cent of the companies. Such premiums-~--that is, payments in addition to regular salary-- 
vary considerably, from straight time to time and one-half and, in the case of Sundays, often 
doubletime. A fixed rate is paid by one auto parts manufacturer: $3 per hour on Saturday, 
$4 on Sunday. 


Several employers relate the weekend or 6th or 7th day payments to the foreman’s 
salary: 


Double time is paid for holidays or Sundays worked to those with 
rates under $435 per month, and a tapered amount is paid reducing this 
to straight time for those with rates at and above $700 per month. 10/ 

* x * 

Foremen rates are set up for a five-day operation. In the event we 
work a six or seven-day schedule, foremen are then paid a fee for the 
additional days scheduled. This is on a sliding scale basis; the higher 
the salary, the higher the fee. It works out to straight time daily earn- 
ings or better for the sixth day and one and one-half daily earnings or 
better for the seventh day. 11 
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Merit-Increase Plans 





Slightly more than 60 percent of the Panel members report that their companies have 
some formal system for providing merit increases to their first-line foremen. The pro- 
portion with such a system is greater among the larger companies than the smaller ones-- 
65 percent as against 55 percent. 


Many of those which do not have a formal plan note that their merit increases are 
handed out on an ‘‘informal, individual basis.’’ Several say they make a definite point of 
reviewing salaries at regular intervals, however. 


As used by one auto parts manufacturer, a foremen’s merit rating system calls for 
salary increases according to the number of points credited to the foreman by his rater 
during an annual review on each of the following factors: (1) ability to plan and organize, 

(2) acceptance of responsibility, (3) ability to direct and develop men, (4) working knowledge, 
(5) judgment and decision, (6) cooperation in executing company policies, (7) control of opera- 
tions and cost, and (8) constructive and independent thinking. In addition, the rater is asked 
to decide if the foreman is ‘‘improving, stationary, or retrograding,’’ if his personal traits 
are ‘‘good, bad, or indifferent,’’ and if he’s suitable for promotion. 


Length-of-Service Increases 





Increases automatically tied to length of service are granted foremen by less than 
20 percent of the participants in this survey. 


Such increases go principally to new foremen: An automatic progression system 
provides wage boosts after each three or six months of service until the foreman reaches 
a specified wage level beyond which additional increases are on a merit rather than service 
basis. 


Many firms which do not give automatic length-of-service increases note, however, 
(1) that they review wage status of individual foremen at regular intervals, usually annually, 
so that foremen are in line for possible increases after given periods of service, and (2) that 
length of service is of course one factor in any consideration of individual wage increases, 
with raises based on a ‘‘combination of length of service plus merit.’’ 


Special Bonuses 





Special pay consideration for foremen shows up at about a third of the companies in the 
form of some sort of bonus not given rank-and-file employees. 


At many of these companies, the bonus is specifically linked to profits: It is the finan- 
cial condition or overall production total of the firm that determines whether or not there is 
to be a bonus, and if so, its amount. At some companies the bonus represents a slice in a 
specified share of the profits: 


At the beginning of each year our Board of Directors specifies the 
percentage of gross profits which will be set aside in a pool, to be divided 
up among the foremen after the books have been closed for that particular 
fiscal year. During the past few years, the foremen’s share of the profits 
has been a substantial one and the program has been very satisfactory. 12/ 


Many of the bonuses are identified as special Christmas or year-end payments. While 
some companies pay definite amounts--a week’s or a month’s pay, a percentage of salary, 
or some fixed sum--others make the amount discretionary, to be ‘‘determined by top manage- 
ment depending on condition of the company at the end of the year.’’ 13/ 
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Several companies comment that they do not give special bonuses to foremen alone, 
but hand out larger ones to foremen whenever any are given to rank-and-file employees: 


All bonuses are on a discretionary basis but when and if a bonus 
is paid at the end of the year an additional amount is usually paid to 
supervisors on the basis of responsibility, work performed, etc. 14/ 


Incentive Bonuses--Foremen’s earnings are put on some sort of incentive basis by 


almost one company in five: extra payment is offered foremen according to performance of 
their department or group. 





Most such bonuses are calculated on the basis of production volume of the men super- 
vised by the foremen, But a relatively large number weigh other factors as well--cost 
elements may be emphasized, along with such items as safety, waste, etc. Some officials 


report use of a ‘‘budget’’ system under which the foreman’s performance is gauged by the 
extent to which he meets certain cost standards. 


One company operates its foremen’s incentives as an unusual ‘‘contest.’’ It awards 
foremen savings bonds of different denominations up to $200 according to the number of 
‘‘points’’ they can earn. Points are determined by the department’s operations on such 
measures as housekeeping, safety, new ideas, customer complaints, waste, production/ direct 
labor hours, production/ indirect labor hours, and overhead costs. A different point scale is 


used for each separate department so that it may be judged on the factors most important in 
its particular operations. 15/ 


Comments on some other incentive systems follow: 


Part of incentive is based on the output of their department and part is 
based on the efficiency or output of the entire plant. Neither of these is 


based on profit from sales but both are based on hourly allowances per unit 
of production. 16/ 


* * * 

These incentive bonuses are paid on what we call ‘‘controllable costs,’’ 
i.e., keeping their departmental costs under a specific standard. Only 
materials over which the supervisor has direct control are considered. 
Labor costs in individual departments are taken into consideration. 17/ 

x * * 

Each foreman and his assistant foreman operate on a monthly budget 
system and if they operate at less than 100 percent, they are paid on an 
increasing percentage basis of their monthly salary for the number of 
points under one hundred. The foreman cannot reach more than a maxi- 
mum of 28 percent of their monthly salary, and all the departments must 
average at least 104 percent of the budget or no foreman participates in 
extra earnings during that particular period. A three-month period is 
always considered on a percentage basis in relation to the month, This is 
to eliminate the possibility of a foreman having an excellent month this 
month and having a poor month next month by saving any defective work 
or running his costs at a high degree on every other month. 12/ 

* * * 


A percentage of base salary is determined by output of department 
in relationship to hours of productive and non-productive labor. The bonus 
is the calculated percentage of base salary. 10/ 
* * * 


Production supervision receives a bonus based on the efficiency of the 
department and maintenance supervisors on the basis of plant efficiency. 18/ 


Among the companies which do not have such foremen incentives is one which comments: 
‘*‘We do not use bonuses; however, we have a budget control system which plays the most 
important role in making merit increases.’’ 11/ 
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Minimum Differential Over Rank and File 





First-line foremen are paid a minimum percentage more than the wages paid the 
highest-paid employees under them, a majority of the companies (55 percent) report. 


A total of 56 of these companies identified their minimum percentage differential. 
A breakdown shows that the minimum differentials run up to 25 percent, but the bulk fall 
between 10 to 20 percent: 








Minimum percentage Number of 
differential for foremen companies 
Total: 56 
5 percent 4 
10 percent 15 
11-19 percent 11 
20 percent 17 
25 percent 8 
30 percent 1 





Another 8 companies which follow a minimum-differential policy report that their 
differential varies, usually from 10 to 20 percent, according to the particular department 
involved, type of supervisor, etc. 


Certain exceptions to the policy are sometimes necessary, several officials point out. 
For example, ‘‘some specialists may work at wages closer than 15 percent | the company’s 
minimum differential] to foremen’s salary. Pay differential is based on highest-paid 
regular production workers."’ 19/ Another notes that the differential at his company is com- 
puted not against the top earnings of production employees but against their base pay. 20/ 





Among those which do not try to maintain a specific minimum spread between foremen 
and production people, one company explains that it doesn’t because of ‘‘the high piecework 
rates in some departments,’’ 21/ Another notes that, while it does not have a fixed percent- 
age differential, foremen’s minimums are ‘‘well in excess of earnings of the employees being 
supervised,’’ and are ‘‘checked periodically’’ to see that they remain so. 


Average Differential Over Rank and File 





There is no consistent pattern in the amount average foremen actually earn above the 
highest-paid employees under them. The picture varies greatly from company to company. 


From estimates submitted by 108 participants in the survey, it can be stated only that 
the average foreman generally earns at least 10 percent more, but the differential is usually 
between 15 and 30 percerit, and in a sizable number of companies, over 30 percent. 


The table below presents the figures submitted by the 108 officials for their companies. 
(Note: 27 of these officials reported varying differentials, for example, 20 to 30 percent. 
In these instances, the midpoint between the upper and lower differential has been used in the 
tabulation.) 











Earnings differential All Smaller “Larger 
between average foreman and Companies Companies Companies 
highest-paid employees under him Total: 108 50 
Under 10 percent 3 2 1 
10-14 percent 17 7 10 
15-19 percent 18 10 8 
20-24 percent 22 12 10 
25-29 percent 19 6 13 


30 or more percent 29 13 16 
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PAY POLICY 





In stressing that this pay gap is an all-important foreman problem, several officials 
point up difficulties that must be taken into account in attempting to maintain reasonable 
foremen differentials. 


Incentive operations, for instance, sometimes yield such high earnings for certain 
production workers that it is impractical to attempt to measure foremen’s differentials 
against them. Two comments: 


Foremen usually receive 25% or more above earnings of those 
under them. It is possible, however, for outstanding producers on 
piecework to frequently exceed the salary of the foremen. Don’t know 
of any way of correcting this situation without upsetting foremen’s 
salary rate structure. Loose piecework rates may also cause same 
condition. Not always able to tighten such a rate especially when a 
union is concerned. 

x os * 

Because we have piece work it is difficult in all cases to main- 
tain the differential over highest paid employees. We try to maintain 
the differential over average earnings of top 25% in the department. 22/ 


Overtime work presents a similar problem where supervisors are not given overtime 
pay. Earnings of a nonsupervisory employee in an overtime week at such a company may 
exceed those of his foreman. If the company decides to maintain the usual differential by 
handing out overtime pay to the foremen, it runs into a further problem--the differential 
between first-line foremen and higher supervision. As one personnel officer notes: 


One of the major problems which will confront industry again 
is the pay policy with regard to first-line foremen - if it becomes 
necessary, as it appears inevitable, for increased overtime to be 
worked. This is not a simple matter, since delicate relationships 
must be retained between not only the income of first-line super- 
visors in relation to their rank-and-file employees but also with re- 
gard to the supervisors up the line. 23/ 


Still another problem arises when rank-and-file people are granted a general increase: 


I believe the biggest problem is how to tie in general increases 
given to union employees. If the foremen believe the union can win a 
general wage increase, which will indirectly affect them, it reflects 
in their attitude. However, if a general wage increase is given, the 
foremen must be considered as it changes the percent of differential 
between the top worker in their department and the foremen rate. 


Tabulations of the replies on pay policies follow. 
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Pay Policies for First-Line Foremen 





Basis of payment 
Salary 
Hourly pay 
Both; some in each category 


Overtime pay 
Provided after certain number 
of hours 
No pay for overtime hours 
Other 


Shift premium pay 
Pay shift premiums 
Do not pay shift premiums 
No answer 


Weekend-work premium pay 
Pay weekend premiums 
Do not pay weekend premiums 
No answer 


Formal merit-increase plans 
Have plan 
Do not have plan 
No answer 


Length-of-service increases 
Give such increases 
Do not give such increases 
No answer 


Special bonus not given nonsuper- 
visory employees 
Give such bonus 
Do not give such bonus 


Incentive bonus based on operation 
of department 
Have such bonus 
Do not have such bonus 
No answer 


Minimum percentage differential 
over highest-paid employees 
under them 

Observe minimum differential 

Do not observe minimum 
differential 

No answer 


All 
Companies 


90 percent 
6 percent 
4 percent 


51 percent 
44 percent 
5 percent 


29 percent 
67 percent 
4 percent 


27 percent 
69 percent 
4 percent 


61 percent 
36 percent 
3 percent 


18 percent 
78 percent 
4 percent 


32 percent 
68 percent 


17 percent 
81 percent 
2 percent 


55 percent 


40 percent 
5 percent 


Smaller 
Companies 


90 percent 
8 percent 
2 percent 


45 percent 
47 percent 
8 percent 


27 percent 
70 percent 
3 percent 


27 percent 
70 percent 
3 percent 


55 percent 
42 percent 
3 percent 


20 percent 
75 percent 
5 percent 


43 percent 
57 percent 


22 percent 
77 percent 
1 percent 


52 percent 


42 percent 
6 percent 


Larger 
Companies 


90 percent 
5 percent 
5 percent 


56 percent 
41 percent 
3 percent 


31 percent 
65 percent 
4 percent 


31 percent 
65 percent 
4 percent 


65 percent 
32 percent 
3 percent 


16 percent 
80 percent 
4 percent 


24 percent 
76 percent 


14 percent 
84 percent 
2 percent 


57 percent 


39 percent 
4 percent 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


Approximately four-fifths of the survey participants report that their fringe benefit 
policies for foremen are more liberal in some respect than for the rank and file. It should 


be noted that many of these benefits are available, however, only upon contributions from 
the foremen. 





Paid Sick Leave 





The most marked difference between benefit treatment of supervisory and nonsuper- 
visory employees is in paid sick leave. 


Some form of paid sick leave is permitted foremen, the survey replies show, by 96 per- 
cent of the companies--and fully 40 percent of these provide it for foremen only, while an 


additional 20 percent give foremen more liberal leave allowances than rank-and-file 
employees. 





Some plans for foremen are described as only ‘‘informal’’; in several instances officials 


report also that management tends to administer sick pay policy ‘‘more leniently’’ in the 
case of foremen. 


A few firms point out that they continue full pay for sick foremen ‘‘indefinitely.’’ And 


it’s noteworthy that several go even further: they give foremen full pay plus weekly sick 
benefits. 


Among typical comments: 


All of these fringe benefits are the same as those given rank and 
file employees except paid sick leave. While we have no formal sick 
leave plan, each case being decided on its own merits, our policy has 
been very liberal, in some cases extending to a period of 12 months. 17/ 

x x* * 

A little more liberal for foremen in that we pay them for illnesses 
of less than a week and if they are ill more than a week we do not deduct 
$20 for first week as is done with rank and file. 14/ 

* *x * 

Foremen are paid full salary while on sick leave on basis of 1 day’s 
pay for each month of company service with a maximum of 240 days’ 
pay. Rank and file are not paid when off sick but are eligible for sick 
benefits after 7th day @ $25 per week for first 28 days and $20 per week 
for next 72 days; maximum 100 days in any consecutive 12 months. 

* * x 

The foreman is carried for an indefinite period of time on sick leave 
without any loss in salary. We do not have a paid sick leave plan for the 
factory employee. Foremen may also carry $50 per week sick and acci- 
dent insurance which supplements their regular salary when they are out 


for sickness. The line workers may carry $25 per week sick and accident 
insurance. 24/ 


* x * 
Paid sick leave benefits for supervisory employees are not pre- 
scribed by policy but, at the discretion of the department head, our pay 


practice in such cases has been much more liberal than for rank-and-file 
employees. 4/ 


Life Insurance 





About 9 of each 10 of the companies have life insurance plans for foremen. In almost a 
third of these, the foremen are offered some special concession not extended to the rank and 
file--either greater coverage, noncontributory rather than contributory insurance, or the 
privilege of purchasing additional insurance at a reduced rate. 
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The most common difference is the greater amount of insurance for foremen: Most of 
the figures cited by the personnel officials at companies where different provisions are made 
for foremen show the foremen receiving coverage at least double that for rank-and-file 
workers, and in some instances considerably more. 


Paid Vacations 





Practically all the companies give foremen paid vacations, apart from any personal 
time off. While most have uniform vacation plans for foremen and non-foremen, a fifth 
follow more liberal vacation policies for the foremen. 


By far the most common liberalization is the grant of a second week’s vacation to 
foremen after only one year of service, in contrast to longer periods of service, usually 
five years, required of rank-and-file employees for a two-week vacation. Companion prac- 
tices at some of these firms also allow foremen one week’s vacation after six months’ service, 
as opposed to a one-year eligibility requirement for rank and filers, and three-week vaca- 
tions after a shorter period of service than required for the rank and file. 


Pensions 


Retirement benefit plans for foremen are operated by about four-fifths of the companies. 
They are somewhat more common, however, among the larger firms (86 percent) than the 
smaller ones (67 percent). 


At 1 of each 10 such companies, there is no comparable plan for rank-and-file workers. 


(At one company, a pension plan offered employees covered by union contract has been 
rejected in favor of a wage increase.) 


At another 10 percent of companies, foremen’s pensions are more liberal than those for 
nonsupervisory employees. This is apart from the plans under which foremen are entitled 
to larger pensions simply by reason of their higher earnings. 


One firm notes that it favors foremen by calculating their pension in addition to, rather 
than including, Social Security benefits: 


Foremen receive pension of $125 per month excluding Social Security; 
rank and file receives pension based on length of service @ $2 per month 
for each year to 25 years and $1 per month for each year over 25 years, 
with guaranteed minimum of $125 per month, including Social Security after 
25 years of service by age 65. 


Hospitalization, Sick Benefits 





Hospitalization or other sick benefits apply to foremen at some 85 percent of the 
companies; in 12 percent these are more liberal than similar benefits furnished non-fore- 


men. Two such companies report that they pay a greater part of the financial load for fore- 
men than for the non-foremen, 


In two uncommon instances, the hospitalization benefits for the rank and file are ‘‘at 
present’’ more liberal than those for foremen. One of these companies says it’s contem- 
plating revision of the foremen’s plan to meet the liberalized provisions recently put into 
effect for nonsupervisory people through union negotiations. 25/ 


The following table shows the percentage tabulation of replies: 














RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 








Fringe Benefits for First-Line Foremen 





1. Pensions 
Yes 
No 
No answer 


2. Hospitalization or other 
sick benefits 
Yes 
No 
No answer 


3. Life insurance 
Yes 
No 
No answer 


4. Paid sick leave 
Yes 
No 
No answer 


5. Paid vacations 
Yes 
No 


All 
Companies 


78 percent 
21 percent 
1 percent 


85 percent 
14 percent 
1 percent 


90 percent 
9 percent 
1 percent 


96 percent 
3 percent 
1 percent 


99 percent 
1 percent 


Smaller 
Companies 


67 percent 
31 percent 
2 percent 


87 percent 
11 percent 
2 percent 


88 percent 
10 percent 
2 percent 


95 percent 
3 percent 
2 percent 


100 percent 


Larger 
Companies 


86 percent 
14 percent 


84 percent 
16 percent 


91 percent 
9 percent 


96 percent 
4 percent 


98 percent 
2 percent 





RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


Do first-line foremen in American industry have genuine authority in significant 
matters? Are they really part of ‘‘management’’? The answer seems to be ‘‘Yes-- 
at most companies,’’ according to replies of the Panel members. 


Before examining this authority in greater detail, comments of two Panel members 
should be noted--comments which aptly summarize basic obstacles to assignment of authority 


to first-line foremen: 


I have made it a point, while attending various conferences, to ask 
personnel men if their foreman had the authority to discharge (or hire) 
an employee without the consent of his superior. 95% of the answers were 
that he did not have that authority. In many cases, personnel departments 
are responsible for this condition because they took away this right from 


line supervision. 


Management’s excuse that the foreman isn’t capable of deciding certain 
issues doesn’t hold water. It is their job to train him to handle them. 
Personnel Departments should act only in the capacity of advisors and 
assist the foremen, if necessary, to make decisions. On the other hand, 
management is not deriving the full benefit from foremen unless they give 
him authority. The relations with employees and unions is far better in 
companies where foremen are part of management than in those companies 
where only lip service is paid to that philosophy, and the morale of the 


foremen is much higher. 





* 





% * 
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We have carried on a systematic campaign with our middle manage- 
ment group to give our first-level supervisors full responsibility in handling 
their own men within the limits of uniform policy handling. 


Discharge, Transfer, Promotion 





The fact that 86 percent of the personnel executives report that they back up recom- 
mendations of their foremen on discharge, transfer, and promotion makes it clear that fore- 
men generally have true disciplinary authority and the power to determine ‘‘who moves 
where.’’ 


It should be noted, however, as some officials emphasize, that even though foremen 
may usually be upheld in exercise of their authority, their decisions nevertheless are 
ordinarily subject to some form of review by higher supervision. 


For example, one official says his foremen have power to discharge, but points to a 
typical limitation: ‘‘as far as possible under a union-company agreement.’’ Others who say 
foremen have discharge power emphasize this by noting that foremen actions may be 
‘fusually’’ or ‘‘frequently’’ rather than ‘‘almost always’’ adopted. 


A ‘‘no’’ answer is given by 11 percent of the companies -- their foremen do rot have 
actual power to carry through discharges. Several note that ‘‘great weight is given the 
foreman’s recommendations,’’ however. 


The remaining 3 percent give foremen authority on discharge, but point out that pro- 
motion and transfer matters are out of their hands. In one of these companies, promotion 
and transfer are settled by a higher management official. In the others, they are governed 
by seniority regulations--with no role for the foremen. As one puts it, foremen have power 
‘fon discharge, but transfer and promotion are made on basis of a seniority bidding system. 
In cases of promotion to management, foreman’s opinion is given careful consideration.’’ 21/ 


Grievance Authority 





At the first step of the grievance-adjustment procedure, first-line foremen are generally 
allowed a free hand: 93 percent of the companies say they have ‘‘full responsibility’’ at this 
level. Several point out, however, that foremen (1) must stick to certain policies, and (2) if 
they wish, aid is available to them. 


The group which reports that its foremen do not have settlement power is made up 
principally of companies which require their foremen to work with higher supervision on all 
grievance handling. 


An occasional problem, how to prevent employees from going over the foreman’s head, 
is noted by one company which reports that ‘‘our two largest union groups are relatively new 
to unionization, and the unions and stewards do not respect the established first-step-to- 
foreman, which is not the pattern in the industry. But we are progressing.’’ Several other 
general comments: 


Labor Relations Department assists the foreman in the preparation 
of the first step grievance and ascertains that procedure is in full con- 
formity with company policy. 26/ 

* x * 
Foremen often seek assistance in answering grievances at first step. 
* * * 
Foreman is required to work closely with his superintendent on 


grievances. 
* * * 


A foreman who has a grievance brought to him gets together with 
personnel man and superintendent and the three handle it together after 
full discussion. 
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Wage Increase Recommendations 





About three-fourths of the companies say they normally approve wage increase recom- 
mendations made by foremen. The companies which do not either have no system for merit 
rating by foremen or provide all increases on an automatic basis. Two of the comments on 
wage-increase practices: 


We have a single rate system in our bargaining unit. However, during 
an employee’s first year of employment he is merit reviewed twice at six 
month intervals. The foreman can recommend that an increase be given or 
he can refuse to grant the increase. Supervisors whose employees are not 
in the bargaining unit periodically review their employees and in 95% of the 
cases their recommendations for increases are granted. 27/ 

* * * 

All foremen meet with superintendent and recommendations are 
discussed and department head and superintendent make final decision, 
usually following foreman’s recommendations. 


Interviewing of Job Applicants 





First-line foremen take some part in interviewing of applicants for jobs in their depart- 
ments in about two-thirds of the companies. At many of these, however, the foremen (1) 
conduct only secondary interviews after applicants have been processed through the Personnel 
Department, or (2) interview only applicants for jobs requiring special qualifications. 

Sample comments: 


Primary interviews and selections made by personnel department 
but every applicant interviewed by foreman before being formally 
accepted. 17/ 





* * as 


[Applicants are interviewed by foremen] after being interviewed, 
tested, and recommended by Personnel Department. 28 
x * * 
Foremen handle interviews for special jobs and also where an 
applicant’s qualifications are questionable. 29/ 
* * * 


Do not interview as a regular policy. However, it is their privilege 
after screening by Personnel Department. In the higher skills such as 
Tool and Die, Experimental Mechanic and some machine shop jobs, the 
supervisor likes to talk to those the Personnel Department feel are 
qualified. 14/ 


Several companies which report that their foremen do not interview applicants point 
out, however, that foremen have the right to reject new hires: 


All new hires serve 60-day probationary period during which time 
the foreman can discharge or return them to Personnel Department if they 
are unsatisfactory. 30/ 
* x x 
Most people are hired into ‘extra crews’ or pools and transferred 
into departments as needed. Foreman may reject any person so trans- 
ferred or any individual hired for him directly. 7/ 


Training 


With only two exceptions, each of the companies say they leave major responsibility for 
training of new employees to first-line foremen. This is true, several indicate, even though 
there is a special training department. As one puts it: 





The responsibility for training the new employees rests primarily 
with the Training Director but the final phase is up to the Department 
Head to whom the individual is assigned. 15/ 
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Following is the tabulation of replies: 





Responsibilities and Authority of First-Line Foremen 





All Smaller Larger 

Companies Companies Companies . 

1. Discharge, transfer, promotion 

f 
Foremen’s recommendations 

almost always adopted 86 percent 83 percent 89 percent 

Not ‘almost always’ adopted 11 percent 17 percent 6 percent ; 
Adopted on discharge, but not 

on transfer & promotion 3 percent ----- 5 percent 


2. Initial handling of grievances 


Foremen have full responsibility 93 percent 92 percent 94 percent 
Do not have full responsibility 7 percent 8 percent 6 percent 


3. Merit increases 


Foremen’s recommendations 

normally followed 74 percent 78 percent 71 percent 
Not followed, or foremen make 

no recommendations for merit 

increase 24 percent 20 percent 27 percent 
No answer 2 percent 2 percent 2 percent 





4. Interviewing 


i_™- 


Foremen interview applicants 








for their department 65 percent 62 percent 67 percent \ 
Do not interview any applicants 35 percent 38 percent 33 percent c 
5. Training . 
\ 
Foremen have major responsibility ; . 

for training new employees 99 percent 98 percent 99 percent 
Do not have major responsibility 1 percent 2 percent 1 percent k 
Cc 

COMMUNICATIONS 


To what extent, and how, does higher management consult and maintain close contact 
with first-line supervisors? Replies of the Panel members sketch the following picture: 


Company Policy Changes 





Ninety-two percent of the companies say they inform foremen in advance of changes 
in company policy. Many admit frankly, however, that this is not always practical. All they 
can do, they say, is ‘‘try to stick to’’ the advance-information practice. 

Among the comments: 


Awfully hard to beat the grapevine. We try to do it. 19/ 
x * Ok 


We try to, but have not yet worked out a satisfactory method. 
* % * 


Provide information when and where humanly possible. 31/ 














COMMUNICATIONS 





Financial Information 





While only about a third of the companies tell first-line foremen about company finances 
before they release a public statement, the practice is somewhat more common among the 
larger companies (38 percent) than the smaller ones (25 percent). 


Several which do not give foremen advance glimpses on finances do go into financial 
matters with them, however. A pulp and paper manufacturer, for example, reports that 
financial statements are fully discussed with supervisors ‘‘immediately upon release.’’ 
Another company notes that when it makes financial information available, it gives more 
details to foremen than to the rank and file. 32/ 


Foremen’s Publications 





Special ‘‘house organs’’ or information bulletins are sent supervisors by about a third 
of the companies--more frequently by the larger (41 percent) than the smaller ones (27 per- 
cent). Some of the bulletin systems function on an irregular basis, but others publish at 
regular intervals: ‘‘We publish a Confidential Weekly Review for foremen on subjects which 
are pertinent to their problems.’’ 12/ 


Two Panel members believe a regular publication is not worthwhile: 


We had a special house organ for foremen. However, it was not thought 

to be of much value and was therefore discontinued. 11/ 
%* x * 

During our contract negotiations we sent a weekly report to each fore- 
man in the organization giving him a summary of what happened that week. 
In some ways, | like this approach better than a special information bulletin 
for supervisors. Often there is nothing much to tell them or anyone else. 
They would soon get tired of receiving a chatty paper without content. 


Changes in Personnel Policy 





Fully 94 percent of the companies report that, at least as a general rule, they discuss 
with foremen any changes in personnel policies affecting their department--before the 
changes are made. However, some exceptions take place, many note, ‘‘where time may not 
permit,’’ on a special subject, or in ‘‘particular circumstances.’’ 


Union Contract Changes 





About 70 percent of the companies usually talk over union contract matters with foremen 
before negotiations are opened. Many of the companies which don’t simply have no union 
contract. Among the different types of practices reported: 


Advance notice on proposed changes to the union contract are given 
to Staff and Supervisory employees through special bulletins, and their 
recommendations for additional revisions are solicited. They are also 
kept informed on the progress of negotiations through these bulletins. 
Changes which are made in the new contract are discussed with first-line 
supervisors after negotiations are completed. 33/ 
* x x 
Have multi-company bargaining. By agreement with unions, announce- 
ments of bargaining results are given out by unions and management 
simultaneously. Supervisors are solicited for suggestions in advance of 
negotiations. 
7K K * 
We have periodic contract negotiation meetings for foremen following 
each session with the union so that the foremen are notified of progress 
before the rank-and-file employees are so notified. 15/ 
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Foremen Meetings 





The ‘‘special foremen’s meetings’’ held by some 92 percent of the companies vary 
considerably: Some, for example, are scheduled regularly, others are held ‘‘occasionally,’’ 
still others are called only ‘‘when subject matter is considered of unusual importance.’’ 


At some companies, meetings are dinner sessions, but others are held during working 
hours. Attendance varies too: many are not confined to foremen alone, but include all super- 
visory and executive personnel. Finally, there’s great variation in subject matter. Some 
are held principally for training purposes, some for general review and discussion, some 
for specific problems. Several of the special descriptions follow: 


We have quarterly ‘‘Management Dinners’’ to informally discuss 
state of the business, etc. These are attended by all company officials, 
including the Chairman of the Board, President, and all functional 
heads plus foremen, 34/ 

* x * 

We believe strongly in meetings of the panel question and answer 
type in order to keep all supervisory personnel informed as to the 
economic picture of our company and the industry in general. 35/ 

* x * 

In addition to regular foremen’s conferences, we have a ‘‘Policy 
Committee’’ made up from all levels of supervision. Object of Com- 
mittee is to help make company policy. Committee members are 
selected by foremen. 7/ 

* * * 

These meetings are called informally by the superintendent and 
involve only foremen directly concerned with the immediate subject 
to be discussed. Our formal foremen’s meetings were discontinued 
in 1946 but may be revived in the near future. 17/ 

* x * 

We have an arrangement whereby the foremen and members of 
top management meet every month to talk shop. Foremen bring their 
_ pet gripes to these meetings and are given full opportunity to air them. 
The foremen in our organization also sit in on some policy sessions 
and are always consulted before any changes are made in engineering 

or production. 36/ 


Grievance Procedure for Foremen 





While some 44 percent of the companies say they have a ‘‘definite procedure’’ for 
handling foreman grievances, this includes several, particularly smaller ones, which con- 
sider informal presentation to a top official to be a ‘‘definite procedure.”’ 


One company says its ‘‘foremen meet monthly for group discussion without top manage- 
ment representation. Group grievance discussion encouraged and written petitions are con- 
sidered and acted on by top management.’’ 19/ 


Most typical of the comments from several who say they have no formal procedure is 
the statement that: ‘‘All foremen know they can take any of their own grievances to their 
supervisor or to the President of the company, if necessary.’’ 27/ 


Panel members’ replies to these questions are tabulated as follows: 














COMMUNICATIONS 








Communications With First-Line Foremen 





1. Company policy changes 


Give foremen advance information 
Do NOT give advance information 
No answer 


2. Financial statements 
Give foremen advance information 
Do NOT give advance information 
No answer 

3. Foremen’s publications 
Have special ‘‘house organ’’ or 

bulletins for foremen 

Do NOT have them 
No answer 


4. Personnel policy changes in department 


Discuss in advance with foremen 
Do NOT discuss in advance 


5. Union-contract proposals and changes 
Discuss in advance with foremen 
Do NOT discuss in advance 
No answer 

6. Foremen’s meetings on company affairs 
Have 


Do NOT have 
No answer 


All 
Companies 


92 percent 
7 percent 
1 percent 


32 percent 
66 percent 
2 percent 


35 percent 
64 percent 
1 percent 


94 percent 
6 percent 


71 percent 
26 percent 
3 percent 


92 percent 
7 percent 
1 percent 


7. Definite procedure for foremen’s grievances 


Have 
Do NOT have 





44 percent 
56 percent 


Smaller 
Companies 


95 percent 
3 percent 
2 percent 


25 percent 
70 percent 
5 percent 


27 percent 
71 percent 
2 percent 


98 percent 
2 percent 


70 percent 
25 percent 
5 percent 


94 percent 
3 percent 
3 percent 


52 percent 
48 percent 


Larger 
Companies 


90 percent 
10 percent 


38 percent 
62 percent 


41 percent 
59 percent 


91 percent 
9 percent 


73 percent 
26 percent 
1 percent 


91 percent 
9 percent 


39 percent 
61 percent 
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PRIVILEGES AND SPECIAL STATUS 


Practically all companies grant at least one or two special privileges to boost status 
and prestige of foremen and set them apart from the rank-and-file. 


Special Status 





Time~-Clock Punching--Foremen are allowed a certain leeway on working hours to the 
extent that some three-fourths of the companies excuse them from the time-clock punching 
required of rank-and-file employees. 





Where foremen are eligible for overtime pay, however, they are sometimes required to 
register their time on the clocks. A few firms, incidentally, provide separate time clocks 
for management personnel, including first-line foremen. 





Desk--The single most common privilege or distinctive grant that comes with a fore- 
man’s position appears to be the use of a desk. More than 90 percent of the participants 
in the survey report that they give foremen a desk in their department--although sometimes 
a desk goes only to ‘‘certain’’ foremen, or foremen are given ‘‘use of an office’’ instead. 


Badge or Uniform--Only about a fifth of the companies provide a special badge or 
uniform. But many of the companies which do not provide such distinctive badges or garb 
explain that (1) none of their employees wear badges or uniforms, or (2) foremen are 
sufficiently well known in smaller plants without such distinguishing identification. 





Toilet Facilities--One company in four provides separate toilet facilities for foremen, 
the survey replies indicate. A number of companies provide certain other related separate 
facilities for foremen: Locker rooms or lounges, showers, or smoking quarters. 








Dining Room--A separate dining area is maintained for first-line foremen by some 
14 percent of the companies, The percentage is held down in part by the fact that many firms 
have no in-plant eating places. One company notes, incidentally, that foremen are given 


‘‘the privilege of leaving company property in order to eat lunch if they do not want to eat in 
the canteens.’’ 


Parking--The prized privilege of a special or reserved parking place is given foremen 
by a majority of the companies~--53 percent. 


Discounts~--Special reductions on price of company products or services, greater than 
discounts allowed rank-and-file employees, are offered foremen by 17 percent of the 
companies. 


Many companies note, however, that the nature of their operations do not permit 
discounts: Their products aren’t things employees are likely to want. For example, one 
official says: 


We are a parts manufacturer producing automobile wheels, stampings, 
hubs, and drum assembly, and the product we manufacture is of such nature 
that our employees generally are not interested in purchasing as such. 
However, should a supervisor need an automobile wheel which we manu- 
facture, the wheel is billed to him at no charge. 31/ 


Other Privileges 





Panel members were asked to describe other privileges given foremen and not the 
rank and file. The most frequent response emphasizes the important role of ‘‘paid time 
off for personal reasons,.’’ The two most typical descriptions: ‘‘We are lenient toward 





personal business absences.’’ ‘‘Our foremen.. . can come and go within reasonable dis- 
cretion, and get leaves of absence for short times almost at will (though not part of a 
formal plan).’’ 
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PRIVILEGES AND SPECIAL STATUS 





Social occasions are also often specially arranged for supervisor groups. In this 
category are such functions as outings, parties, and dinner meetings. Families are often 
invited. Sample comments: 





We have social gatherings in order to round out a comprehensive 
program of supervisory participation in management. 36/ 
* 1 ss 
Dinner meetings are usually held on a quarterly basis and have 
some form of entertainment such as moving pictures, card games, 
and the like so that a spirit of comradeship can be developed among 
these men who must work together. 12/ 
x * * 
Foremen have annual outing of their own for which the company 
pays. Each foreman is entitled to invite one guest, usually a company 
official or manager. 34/ 


A related practice is company sponsorship of, or aid to, foremen’s organizations. 
One large manufacturer notes: ‘‘A foreman’s club meets monthly. Company pays half the 
cost. Club is self-autonomous and acts as a social and educational group.’’ Another says 
it has a ‘‘foreman’s club consisting of all male salaried employees from President down-- 
meetings, speakers, social events, mutual aid, recognition, democratic orgahization.’’ 8/ 





Special training or information arrangements are also considered as contributing to the 
foremen’s status. Several firms enroll their foremen in management organizations, some of 
which send regular information bulletins on employee relations matters to the foreman’s 
home. In some instances, trips to conferences are arranged: 





Approximately half of our foremen (twenty-five) belong to the Trenton 
Industrial Management Club in this area and six of them are numbered 
among the charter members of the organization. Four of our foremen 
have served as officers of this group, which is two or three years old. 
The foremen pay their own expenses for membership, except for con- 
ferences held in other parts of New Jersey and New York, and then the 
company pays the expenses for the conferences. 12/ 


Among several other privileges mentioned for foremen: 


(1) Financial aid: ‘‘We have at times advanced financial assistance, without interest, 
to our foremen in case of sickness in family or some other emergency.’’ 17/ 


(2) Gifts: ‘‘Foremen recéive extra bonuses in gifts, such as turkeys, grapefruit, 
hams, etc.’’ 


(3) Smoking: ‘‘Smoking is not allowed within plant. We allow our foremen to leave 
the plant during working hours for a smoke.”’ 


(4) Housing aid: ‘‘We have a company-owned housing set-up; foremen are given 
preferential consideration in selection and rental.’’ 34/ 


These replies may be tabulated as follows: 
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Privileges and Special Status for First-Line Foremen 
All Smaller Larger “ 
Companies Companies Companies 
1, Exemption from punching time clock + 
Yes 74 percent 72 percent 76 percent 
No 23 percent 28 percent 19 percent y 
No answer 3 percent =< 5 percent : 
2. Special desk in department 
P Yes 91 percent 90 percent 91 percent 
No 8 percent 10 percent 6 percent 
No answer 1 percent tes 3 percent 
3. Special badge or uniform 
Yes 21 percent 15 percent 25 percent 
No 78 percent 83 percent 75 percent 
No answer 1 percent 2 percent o- 
4. Separate dining room 
Yes 14 percent 10 percent 16 percent 
No 82 percent 87 percent 84 percent 
No answer 4 percent 3 percent aie 
5. Separate toilet facilities 
Yes 25 percent 28 percent 23 percent 
No 74 percent 70 percent 77 percent 
No answer 1 percent 2 percent 7 
6. Special parking privileges 
Yes 53 percent 55 percent 51 percent 
No 46 percent 42 percent 49 percent 
No answer 1 percent 3 percent == 
7. Special discounts on company 
products or services 
Yes 17 percent 23 percent 13 percent 
No 79 percent 72 percent 85 percent 
No answer 4 percent 5 percent 2 percent 
FOREMEN UNIONIZATION 





A sizable majority of the Panel members, fully 65 percent, believe that a resurgence 
of foremen’s unions in the next few years in industry as a whole is unlikely. This belief is 
based principally on the assumption, most of these officials state, that industry will make 
foremen feel they are ‘‘truly part of management."’ 


Some 10 percent think a large-scale return of foremen’s unions is definitely in prospect, 
however. Another 9 percent declare the answer depends on certain developments in the near 
future--whether legal protection is given foremen’s unions, how wage controls work, the 
success of unions in general, etc. 








































FOREMEN UNIONIZATION 





Remaining officials either did not answer, declined to venture an opinion because of 
‘limited experience,’’ or confined their reply to their own company or industry. 


**No Resurgence’’ 





The most typical opinions are that management has taken to heart certain lessons from 
the surge of interest in foremen’s unions several years ago, and has instituted and is con- 
tinuing new practices which are sufficient to satisfy foremen’s needs for recognition and 
reasonable treatment. As long as management remains aware of the problem, the majority 
declare, it will not be confronted with a widespread growth of foremen’s unions--although 
some Panel members are dubious as to whether management will take the proper steps. 


These beliefs are illustrated in the following comments: 


Management has become more enlightened in its approach to the 
foreman problem. Many companies are, for the first time, beginning to 
realize that the foreman is the key to the management-labor relations 
picture. I feel that the great percentage of managements will do every- 
thing possible to tie foremen more closely to the management side of the 
picture and will thereby preclude a growth of foreman unions. 36 / 

xx 1 3K 

We believe industry has learned its lesson and that it has taken proper 
steps to make foremen truly a part of management. Wé believe this in spite 
of some published reports we have read which express the contrary. 35/ 

x * * 

No, unless industry reverts to conditions which we think caused or 
encouraged foremen’s unions before. I say ‘reverts’ advisedly because 
I do think we learned some lessons, many the hard way, but learned never- 
theless. I feel certain supervisors are actually a part of management to a 
greater extent than they were 10 years ago and are made to feel they are a 
part of management, something which is all important. Now if we become 
lax, consciously or unconsciously, in the press of other matters, then 
supervisors will again look to other sources for that which they desire 
constantly--a feeling of belonging. 14/ 

* x 


I believe that supervisory interest in unionization has been substan- 
tially dissipated by industry’s recognition of their importance as manage- 
ment’s key front line echelon. This opinion is shared by many of my 
associates in neighboring industrial plants. 37/ 

x x x 


Industry has, at least for awhile, awakened to the fact that foremen 
are a part of management and has shown by actions that foremen need not 
form unions to gain the benefits that are rightfully theirs. | think that if 
management continues this recognition of the foremen, the foreman union 
issue is dead. 13/ 

K OK x 

Higher management is meeting the problems of the foremen with far 
greater consideration and intelligence than existed during the early years 
of widespread industrial organization. 8/ 

x * x 

We are convinced that if first line--or for that matter, higher levels-- 
of supervision have actual management authority and responsibility and, 
consequently, intimate participation in decisions and planning, that union 
organization of foremen is unlikely. 

x * * 

This depends entirely on management’s ability to make the need for 
foremen’s unions foolish and needless by proper education and training of 
foremen to the end that they are Management in thought, word, and deed. 

A foreman, so enlightened, will have no need or desire to be represented 
by a labor organization. 30/ 
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‘*Resurgence Likely’’ 





A number of officials in the survey believe that a rekindling of interest in foremen’s 
unions is quite probable, particularly if management continues to pay what they consider 
insufficient attention to the matter. Samples of their comments: 


We feel that our foremen are not susceptible to unionization if it 
comes, but if the foreman does not get more recognition generally thru- 


out industry, a resurgence is in the offing. 38/ 
* *« * 


An attempt will continue to be made to band together in some type 
of self-protective association, but the impact will not come in strict union 
approach, In my opinion, it will approach through the supervisory club idea. 
x * x 


I don’t believe this issue is dead by any stretch of the imagination. 
It is just dormant as industry as a whole has failed to recognize its 
magnitude or its implications. 29/ 


Following are additional comments which stress other factors which Panel members 
think will affect foremen unionization: 
Limitations of Taft-Hartley Law: 


if Taft-Hartley Law is changed or repealed there will definitely be 
foremen’s unions. 39/ 





x * * 
The only thing responsible for stopping the movement was Taft-Hartley. 
Should this law be revised to permit foremen to organize and companies 
generally fail to place foremen in their proper status (including salary & 
authority) then I firmly believe all-out attempts will be made to resurrect 
the movement with even more vigor than before. 


Pay Practices; Government Controls: 


I believe this could happen very easily if Wage Stabilization Board 
gives prior consideration to wage adjustments jointly requested by company 
and union, 24/ 





* x * 
We do not foresee a resurgence of foremen’s unions in this company. 
We have followed the practice of granting the same consideration to any 
foreman or group of foremen that they would receive if they were organized. 
Our overtime policy is such that earnings differentials will be maintained 
during a period of extended workweeks. We feel that the absence of pro- 
visions for paying overtime premiums by many companies during the last 
war gave added impetus to the movement for unionization of foremen, 33 / 
* * * 
Not unless it develops that organized groups are favored by govern- 
mental edicts with reference to economic issues. 40/ 
* * x 
Very doubtful as the remunerations afforded foremen are considerably 
better than during World War Il. It appears that management has learned 
its lesson there. 41/ 


Union Gains for Rank and File: 


It is my opinion that foremen will look favorably toward unions more 
and more as the unions narrow down the privileges between foremen and 
rank-and-file employees through union negotiations. 

x * * 





White collar workers are looking toward the high earnings of the blue 
collar workers, and of course, the blue collar workers are getting those 
large earnings because they are organized. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF COMMENTS 


Tom C. Clark, Chairman, Employee Relations Committee, Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

L. R. Grimes, Personnel Manager, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Lyman C. Thunfors, Vice-President and Manager, Rensslaer Valve Co., Troy, N. Y. 

E. J. Mullen, Personnel Manager, 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank R. Cadman, Industrial Relations Manager, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. W. Horning, Vice President, Personnel and Public Relations, New York Central 
Railroad, New York, N. Y. 

John A, Metcalf, Industrial Relations Manager, P.C.K. Swiss Choc. Co., Inc., 
Fulton, N.Y. 

W. G. Woodams, Manager Industrial Relations, The Symington-Gould Corp., Depew, N.Y. 

Winfield Firman, Personnel Director, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W.C. Snell, Superintendent, Personnel Administration, Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

C. M. Murray, Personnel Manager, Stokes Molded Products, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

Stanley M. Parker, Personnel Director, Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Dean L. Garber, Personnel Director, The Seagrave Corp., Columbus, Ohio 

Ivan J. Hansen, Personnel Manager, Essick Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


. Joseph W. Kuebler, General Works Manager, Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 


M. R. Frohs, Personnel Manager, Carr Adams & Collier Co., Dubuque, Iowa 

J. C. Breithaupt, Personnel Director, Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John R. Hundley, Director of Personnel, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 

William Blatz, Jr., Personnel Manager, Amalgamated Leather Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


. J. H. Neufeld, Director of Personnel Relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


T. W. Dickey, Jr., Industrial Relations Director, Shenango Pottery Co., New Castle, Pa. 
C. W. Elliott, Director of Industrial Relations, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Irving K. Kessler, Manager of Employee Relations, John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. E, Fisher, Industrial Relations Director, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, Miss. 
Earl E. Johnson, Director, Labor Relations, The Owl Drug Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E, J. Pollack, Personnel Director, Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Cal. 
W. J. Larsen, Asst. to Refinery Manager, Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Richard V. Mulligan, Director of Personnel, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
H, M. Gowing, Personnel Director, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. 
E. J. Arey, Personnel Director, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Paul A. Denzig, Personnel Director, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bruce Morse, Director of Industrial Relations, Square D Co., Detroit, Mich. 
R. R. Blackburn, Vice President & Secretary, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
William G. Beilby, Director of Industrial Relations, Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, 
Conn. 


. W. B. Byers, Personnel Director, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 
. C. E. Dean, Personnel Manager, E. Keeler Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


George Milne, Personnel Director, Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 
Bruce Homer, Personnel Manager, Acme Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
J. G. Henry, Director of Industrial Relations, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 


. A. W. Darling, Factory Employment Manager, Kent-Moor Organization, Inc., Jackson, 


Mich, 
Kenneth Rutledge, Personnel Director, Ramsey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 





